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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

To the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research and the 

Council of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
Gentlemen: 

As Director of the American School of Mesopotamian Archaeology 
I have the honor to submit my first report. Although encouraging 
progress has been made during the year in securing equipment and 
support for the school at Bagdad, disturbed political conditions in the 
near East have, I regret to say, made it unwise as yet to open the 
School. The establishment of the kingdom of Iraq under British 
protection seems, however, to be bringing tranquillity to that part of 
Asia, and we look with some confidence to the autumn of 1923 as a 
time when it may be possible to begin operations. 

The State Department at Washington and the American consulate 
at Bagdad have manifested a friendly interest in our enterprise and 
stand ready to do all in their power to aid us. 

When the School opens we hope to make it a centre not only for 
the study of Mesopotamian archaeology and the languages of ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria, but of research into Jewish antiquities and 
mediaeval Jewish writings, the remains of which are preserved in 
Bagdad and vicinity. In addition opportunities will be afforded for 
study of the flora and fauna of that region and of Arabic dialects and 
customs. 

During the year Mrs. Morris Jastrow, Jr. presented to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research the scientific library of her late lamented 
husband. Of these books 250 volumes relating to Assyriology and 
Jewish learning have been reserved for the school at Bagdad and are 
packed ready for shipment. The Assyriological works supply gaps 
in the library bequeathed to us by the late Reverend William Hayes 
Ward and the whole form an excellent nucleus of a good working 
library. As soon as the way is opened these volumes will be sent to 
Bagdad. 

The enlightened government of Feisal, Emir of Iraq, plans the 
establishement of a large university at Bagdad in which not only 



Moslem learning, but also modern sciences shall be taught. Land 
has been set apart near Bagdad on which to erect the buildings of such 
a university. Application is being made for a grant of land in proxim- 
ity to that set apart for the university on which a building may be 
erected for the American Scrool of Mesopotamian Archaeology. 
There seems to be good ground for belief that this request will be 
granted. 

Meantime it is necessary to make renewed efforts to secure adequate 
support for the School. There is no more fascinating field than 
Babylonia for archaeological research. Here were the beginnings 
of civilization. Hundreds of mounds are scattered over the country 
covering the remains of cities the very names of which have been 
forgotten — cities many of which perished five thousand years ago. 

Americans should have an honorable part in the excavation of these 
buried cities which conceal the history of one of the most important 
epochs in the development of mankind. William James once said 
"you cannot turn up the gas quickly enough to see the dark," but 
could we fully explore Babylonia the dark which lies back of the life 
of civilized man would almost be visible. 

Emir Feisal has promulgated an enlightened antiquities law, one of 
the conditions of which is that half of the antiquities found shall be 
retained in Iraq. A fine museum is to be established at Bagdad, and 
our School there will become the centre for the study of these antiqui- 
ties by Western students. Our most pressing need is an income of 
$5000 a year to send out each year an Annual Professor and a Fellow. 
We also need money for excavation and for the erection of a small but 
suitable building. It is the hope of the Director that the imagination 
of some generous donor may be touched during the next few months- 
so that, when the School opens, its beginnings will do credit to the 
American name. 

The generous bequest of the late Reverend Dr. James B. Nies, who 
has made the Bagdad School his residuary legatee, assures the future 
of the School and provides for a long and honorable career of excava- 
tion and publication. It will, however, be some years before that 
munificent gift is available, and, when it is received, it will not provide 
for a building or the ordinary running expenses of the School. Grate- 
ful as we are to Dr. Nies, we accordingly seek others to whom for 
similar cause our gratitude may go out in like manner. 

George A. Barton, 

Director. 

Philadelphia, November 11, 1922 
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